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Current Educational Thought 


as revealed by the subjiect matter of the professiona i] journals 


though ma querading as interest in that elusive type Of progress 
called ‘reconstruction, appears to be concerned largely with 
the following themes 

(1) TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

(2) DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 

(3) PROJECT-TEACHING 

(4) MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS 

(5) THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
In three of the above fields Macmillan books have been pioneers; 
one field, which consists of a search not for truth but for justice, 
is a subject for righteous journalistic agitation rather than for 
books; in the remaining field, until recently indeterminate and 


problematical, The Macmillan Company, if not actually a 
pioneer, is at least an early and enn arrival 


1) Even teachers’ salaries, though not strictly a topic within the province 
xf an educational publisher, are excey icnalle well discussed in Curtis’ Recreation 
for Teachers, pp. 197 ff 

(2) Dewey's Democracy and Education is universally conceded to have 


furnished the greatest single stimulus to the public appreciation of the relation be- 
tween these two fundamental helps to human progress. 


(3) MecMurry’s 7eaching by Projects, now in press, gives the first extended 
account of this vitalizing method of instruction; Freeland’s Modern Elementary 
Sc/ | Practice 5, saa the essence of the project in a few chapters; Stimson 
Vocational Agricultural Education by Home P? ts traces the project to its origin 


in agriculturs il ie ero ail 
(4) Starch's Educational Measurements was the first, and is still the leading, 
volume devoted entirely to the scientific measurement of results 


(5 Vosburgh and Gentleman's /unier High School Mathematics—three 


volumes for three years—was written not in the first blush of enthusiasm for a new 


: Caper wa 
name, but in the light of a growing understanding of what a junior high school 
really is. Jt interprets the significance of t/ intitative world and adapts it to the 
L7OUT f ti; aa 
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Volume XI 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND THE AN- 
CIENT UNIVERSITIES! 


A PRESIDENTIAL address before the Edu- 
cational Section of the British Association 
is an undertaking that might fairly daunt 
the bravest of those who are really ac- 
quainted with its difficulties. The vast 
range and variety of the problems of edu- 
cation; the enormous amount of effort that 


lready expended upon them; the torrents 


is a 
of advice and criticism that are offered by 
those who are familiar with the details of 
the various curricula, who know how things 


oug! 


it to be done—if I had had time and ¢a- 
pacity to become acquainted with all these 
things, I suppose I must have avoided the 
duty of making an address. It is, perhaps, 
the detachment of my present position from 
any responsibility for details which gives me 
the courage to recall experiences, now 
twenty years old, acquired during a 
lengthy service in various capacities at 
Cambridge, and matured by twenty years 
of the consciousness of the dire need of edu- 
cational discipline and training for those 
whose business it is to use science in the 
service of the state. 

With a certain amount of assurance | 
ean even be glad that I am not in touch 
with the educational controversies of the 
hour, and confidently trust that my defi- 
eiencies will be made good by the contri- 
butions of those who know to the discus- 
sions which will take place in the Section, 
but the difficulty that I can not get over 

1From the opening address of the president of 
the Section of Educational Science of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Bournemouth, 1919 
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just now is that, from the unavoidable cir 
cumstances of the present time, a presiden 
tial address is a ‘‘back number”’ before it is 
delivered, for the simple reason that, ac 
cording to tradition, it must be printed in 
advance. In this particular year there is an 
almost immeasurable gulf of experience 
between the time of my appointment in 
1917 and the delivery of this address; the 


president himself is in many ways a d 


ent person from him who undertook the 
duty of addressing you two years and a half 
ago 


At that time I had been a good deal 


moved by the wearying controversy about 


the relative merits of classies and science in 
education, because the physical sciences as 
taught were such a doleful misrepresenta 


tion of the spirit of inquiry about the u 
verse which has moved men in all ages and 
is as clamant to-day as ever. The mysteries 


of the firmament, the mid-night sky, 

storm and ealm, the earthquake and the 
thunder, the sunshine, the rainbow and the 
halo, the intolerable heat and the pitiless 
cold, the mariner’s compass, the aurora and 
the mirage, are still as wonderful as ever to 
the wayfarer and the seafarer, and even the 
dweller in towns wants to know more about 
them. Yet our educational system, as I 
knew it, passed all these subjects by and 
offered instead the determination of the 
specific heat of copper, with other things 
that the specific heat of copper stands for. 
The same, I believe, is true for many of the 
most interesting subjects of scholarship in 


} 


ancient and modern eivilization, learning, 


and languages. And if an inquirer, young 








ild w) r, if he went ther 

rea l vers s could tf him a 

be he t os of w ler or of beauty 
it he 1s conscious of, or about the remin 
cences Ol past g erations that h finds 

around hi ravels roug! fe 

l « n conseque! of 

er r ( reum 
il had m » devote to his 
enme! | capa y would b 

here in abundance, but not the means. In 
ree years they would put him in a posi 


yn to pursue intelligently for himself if 





he pleased any of the subjects in which his 
interest had been excited, but the facilities 
for education would extend only to the 
point where his interest began 

So I wrote a little pamphlet on ‘‘The 
Lack of Science in Edueation, with Some 
Hints of What Might Be,’’ and when I was 
invited to occupy this chair I thought | 
might be of some service to education if I 


+ 


further and endeavored 


pressed Lie subjec 


1 ] ¢ 


to show how, in spite of the good will of 
nearly everybody concerned, the peculiar 
titution of our chief universities was 
really standing in the way of the lofty idea] 
of higher edueation which must find ex 


pression if the education which we all want 


is really to come to pass in this country. 
Cireumstaneces have already vastly 
changed. Committees have sat upon the 
teaching of science and the teaching of 
modern languages. A great Educational 
Act has been passed, and the poverty of the 
universities has overstepped the limits of 
starvation and a Commission of Inquiry is 
promised. So we are now on the high road 
to making presidential addresses matters of 
quite subordinate interest. Still, you may 
be interested to hear what I wrote two years 
and a half ago in explanation of the pecu- 
liar difficulties of our educational system ; 


so here it is. It makes a good deal of play 
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of a certain scene in ‘‘The Merchant of 


Venice,’’ which I shall beg you to regard, 


for a few minutes only, as a satire upon the 
Std I Unive rs] S I tl spa us 
nes ol Que n Elizal n, aiter a per od of 
magnineent etivity on t} par * found 
ers nd benefactors and al I succession 
f statutes for tl vers n 
s SS1V monarehs for the gover ol 
se institutions, which were then recog 
nized as of the highest importa in the 
sta Such a period « reconstructio! 


seems to have come again in our time, and 


+ 


1e satire, if it be one, is as true to-day as 
was three centuries ago. 

[ was arrested by the curious sentiment, 
‘If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches and 
poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.’’ | 
wondered whether Portia was in fact in 
tended to personify a liberal education. 
For other subjects of human activity her 
statement is palpably absurd. All the ex 
perience of the British race indicates to us 
hat the acute divisions between people 
arise in discussions as to what were good to 
do; the actual doing is easy if the prelimi 
nary question ‘‘what were good to do’’ is 
really decided. Can any one doubt that 
after our experience of the war? 

But if it were education that Shakespear 
was thinking about, chapels and churches, 
poor men’s cottages and princes’ palaces 
are not inappropriate in that connection; 
the sentiment stimulates the imagination. 
Certainly in education to know what were 
good to do does seem in practise to be infi- 
nitely easier than todo. From time to time 
the newspapers are full of reports of con- 
ferences, meetings, congresses, and assem 
blies all fully assured that they know what 
were good to do, yet very litile happens. 
Our scheme of education is still unsatisfy- 
ing. Why? 





rT? 





td 
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That is the question which I propose for 
your consideration. Why is it that all the 
pious opinions about education come to 
nothing or to so little? 

First of all it must be noted that the 
resolutions and proposals are not addressed 
to anybody in particular. Presumably 
they are intended to form public opinion, 
but public opinion has no authoritative 
voice with those who are in charge of the 
higher educational institutions. The reso- 
lutions are sent out like wireless signals 
from a ship at sea. Any educational in- 
stitution with a receiver tuned to the 
proper wave-length can take them in, but 

* the receiver is not tuned or the operator 
is inattentive, nothing happens. There is 
no corporate responsibility for the aggre- 
cate of our higher educational institutions. 

We may, I think, agree that if we wish 
for ideals in education in this country we 
must find them in the universities. If the 
niversities give the encouragement of their 
example and their license to teach only to 
men and women who are really educated in 
the best sense of the word, their influence 
will leaven the whole of education through- 
out the country; and, on the contrary, if 
when they leave the universities the men 
and women who have to teach, or to con- 
trol teachers, are themselves imperfectly 
educated, it is hopeless to expect a well- 
balanced, living educational system. Among 
the universities, for reasons good or ill, into 
which I need not enter, the older universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford have a pre- 
ponderant influence. 

And, to my mind, the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the organization of the older 
universities is the lack of any recognized 
door by which their corporate responsibility 
ean be reached. In each case the univer- 
sity is itself a corporate educational insti- 


tution which includes some twenty colleges, 
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which are also separate corporate educa 
tional institutions. You never ean tel 
whether the persons with whom you hav 
business are the university or the colleges 
and it is quite possible that when you think 
to address the one you find yourself ¢ 

fronted with the other. The universities in 
their corporate capacity are constrained by 
statutes and traditions handed down by 
our forefathers to look on in comparative 
impotence while their ideals are distorted or 


eoncealed by the interplay of the interests 


or the many rporations of w h t il 
composed The who mpiex s ne of 
management forms a sort of e1 mvs 
tery Wl 1 very lew ¢ I i 
r y comprehend 

In January of 1917 Headmasters 
Conference wl sists rie vith 
some academic experience) passed a 
lution to the effect that Greek should no 
longer be required for the entrance exami 
nation of the Universities of Oxford an 
Cambridge, and thereupon the Master of 


University College, Oxford, spent half a 


column of the 7imes in explaining that the 


University of Oxford had no entrance ex 
amination at all. 

This veil of mystery about matters of 
national concern is very perplexing for 
those who want things done in edueatio1 


but do not know the technicalities of 1 


universities. What is true, for Cambridge 
at least, is that the university qua 

sity has no examination for entrance; it 1s 
obliged by its Statutes to accept as 

her without any question anyone presented 
by the recognized authority o 
regardless altogether of his qualifir on or 
disqualification for a university car It 
is a very remarkable arrangement. The 
university makes no inquiry as to stu 
dent’s fitness to profit by ts educational 
System ; it leaves all that to the colleges, 
and many, if not all, of the colleges have 











accepted for the 


eY i ’ ~~ otfer ils 
x rt wh Ss interested 
iu 
iniversit neicte ft , . 
mstituent S 1a lew hers 
agise! 1 oO ~ il colleges 
1] il Y 
nol tu nts Doarad iv 
ft ( rs | IN1Versity 
lured to pass an entrance examu 
ore they acce | tor presenta 
‘ , . . +,» le? , 
t In) liatlo 
t ] eXa nations oO 
: , 
tv WI I I accepted DY CGO 
, ’ ] tT? +} 4 
) iNI¢ l l il ] 0 elir Oy 
i ns Vet | r'¢ S Oo 
t the university. 
does not end te! With 
ting its students vested 
! r¢ t bodes tl niverslty 


! institution with a definite pur 
d rogram, The regulations for 
nts re rie rly all of them oO! t 
characte! The diseipline and t! 
regimen of the university rest upon th 
issumption that a student desires to securs 
from the university 1 so much attan 
ment as a stamp for his attainments \ 
r ro thre In versity in not ad 
mitted to legree unless he has s tishied 
certain conditions of residence, and also 
Satishes certain exan iners: his name is not 


° ° ) 
examination unless 


he has satisfied certain other examiners. 
There is nothing in the regulations or ad 
ministration of the university to secure 
that a matriculated student shall study or 
ispire to take a degree Ile might live on 
in idleness and ignorance for the rest of 
his natural life; the university has no 
choice in the matter so long as his college 
pays the periodical fees. It trusts to the 
colleges to see that idle or unsuitable under- 
graduates are invited to go elsewhere. 


Here we have one of the many instances 
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| aivision OL Jurisdk O! 1 en the 
) 
olleges and the university which hides t 
deals of our syste of higher education in 


L ie Iniversity IS vO erned vy tne 
“1 4 . 
ec ~ iccoralng LO a SVSTé } wi ( FOeS 
 « } tin her TT} , re} t ; 
nN Lv t { till y Cll ‘ vit i I | 
y + » \ . 
mversation ( en Port a i | Veriss 
| } ; tha Intt ) ' . 4 
\ 1] expoun Ss | ‘ LOLTE \ oO] CAS Kt ~ 
] ] 
in the ell-known scen¢ ne S1L1ION O 
+ . ’ ++ 
t! university in the natter « tl S 
tion or reyection of 1tS members 18 exactly 


Let me invite you to regard the episode of 


Cambridge selects those upon whom s 
bestows her inherited riches icem ét 
poe ula sacra. Cambridge, like Portia, the 
heiress of all the learning of the good and 
the great, bound by the fantasy of her 
ancestral tradition never to choose for 
herself. 


Let us think of Portia as the Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 


desiring above all things the advanceme 


of learning, and of Nerissa as a proctor, 
whose duty it is, as representing the 


Senate, the collective body of members 0 
the eolleges, to see that the statutes and 
ordinances are duly attended to. Listen 
to the conversation: 
** Portia [ V.-C.]: O me, the word ‘choos 

I may neither choose whom I would nor re 
fuse whom I dislike; so is the will of a 
living daughter curbed by the will of a 
dead father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that 


I ean not choose one nor refuse none? 

** Nerissa Proctor|: Your father was 
ever virtuous; and holy men at their death 
have good inspirations; therefore the lot 
tery that he hath devised in these three 


chests of gold, silver and lead, whereof who 


chooses his meaning chooses you, will, no 








JAN ARY 17, 192 
doubt, never be chosen by any rightly but 
one who shall rightly love 


‘* Portia [V.-C.]: If I live to be as old as 


Sibylla, I will die as chaste as Diana, un 


less I be obtained by the manner of my 
father’s will.’’ 

I need scarcely say that I should not 
spend so much time over what may seem 


to many of you far-fetched, and perhaps 
did 


view of the lottery ol 


mingly jesting, if I not believe 


this 


unset 
that fantastic 
the caskets contains the suggestion of an 
the 


dueational 


element in governance of our high 


est « institutions which deserves 
your gravest and most serious consideration. 


What nind at the 


unforseen and undesired result of the com- 


I have in moment is the 


petition of the colleges within the univer- 


sity itself as quasi in lependent educational 


] 


institutions. It is this small matter, from 


some points of view of quite minor im 


portance, which, so far as I can see, pre- 
vents our great universities from taking 


the leading part which they might take in 
exemplifying the ideals of a coordinated 
makes 


insti 


national system of education, and 
the success or failure of those great 
tutions something of the nature of a lot 
tery. They may offer ten thousand differ- 
ent avenues from matriculation to a degree, 
and yet the student may find himself im- 
perfectly educated in the end. 

One may, indeed one must, picture to 
oneself the idea of the colleges as a number 
of educational institutions cooperating in 
an avowed and transparent common pur 
pose of the university to display the high 
So I think, if they 


without 


est educational ideals. 


were willing, they might be, any 
sacrifice of their individuality or of those 
magnificent traditions which have fulfilled 
the high purpose of their pious founders 
and benefactors. Let us keep that picture 
for a while in mind. 


I have taken from the Cambridge Uni- 
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; ™ Tf 
versity Calendar for 1918 st of su S 
] + } ‘ 
selected tor te ng int iniversity i 
olleges, with the nu ro professors 
readers ecturers mr te ers esic | 
. ; 
SC \ ra Su iw 
] 
| I if i er 175 Inivers y 
; ! ~ 
Ll Ss SSOrs ? iers turers 
1 17 ] ; +} ; 
4 Lat 4 i irers., | ha 
1°, ; 
Liv Vers L¢ rs l 
’ 7 ? y \ . y ) y r 
io SU S, ahh averave ¢ ~ 1) 
S rect 1? lietr | ; } 
‘ ahil ‘ sist ‘ ct ‘ \ t Sul 


} 


ts in the fol owing 


manner 


3 | ha) 7 t) ) } ) a l 
Number of su ts wl have the num 
er ( te ers spt ed e upper n 


The 176 college lectures deal with only 
23 subjects, an average of 74 per subject 
They al distr ited s | yllows 

Number of college lecturé ssigned for 
a subject 
33 30 23 #18 217 «#210 ~=«=#O5 _ = ) 

Number of subjects that have the num 
ber of teachers sper d in the upper n 


Ilere we see at once a great differen 
hetween t} e educational systems The inl 


versity IS obvio isly Striving to meet so tar 


aS possib! > 1TS } ivher edueat onal responsi 


fferentiation of 


4 


bilities 
12 teachers are responsible each 


a single subject; there are only two cases 


in which a subject has so many as nine 


teachers, whereas in the colleges thi 
ency is for the same subject to have a great 


number of exponents. The favored sub 


jects are: Classies 33. mathematics and nat 


ural philosophy 30, 


99 
“av, 


history and economics 
natural sciences 18, and divinity 17. 
All those subjects are also provided for, to 
rovTral i of the 


indeed must 


some extent at least, in th: 


There may be, and 


university. 








lifferentition within those 
a differentiation which 


authorities do not think 


close. Whatever allowance may be mad 
for that, I thinl s obvious that the ol 
leges tend to 1 it iny times ove a 
stereotyped YY nd not to distribut 
t ir @! ries l ts whniel LO! icK 
of funds or so ther reason, are not rep 
resent | I t! l Versity list. Chr C Su 
ject t] ollege list and not in 
t] iniversity list, namely, modern Gre 
Celt ! itary tors We vy be 
ir 176 turers ar 
; | ; ] \ oO pete + ty 4 ’ ‘ t 
ib ts of pi ind human interes i 
t! iniversity disregards ior van I 
! ns | it it is 1 system and not the 
turers that account for this convergence 


ipon a few subjects was evident enough 
during the war, when Cambridge lecturers 
were to be found among the most proficient 
} 


and sueecessful workers with their brains in 


nany departments of activity. The needs 


of peace are not less urgent than the needs 
of war 
No one ean think that the 


ind subjects would be what it 


distribution 
of teachers 
is if the educational system of the univer- 
sity and the colleges were under the control 
of a single competent body bent upon 
manifesting a true ideal of the use of edu- 
eational endowments, whether in money or 
men, 

Suppose, for example, that the council of 
the Senate were recognized as responsible 
to the country for the educational system 
of the university and the colleges jointly ; 
that, onee appointed, they were freed from 
the referendum of every item of their pro- 
cedure to the lottery of a vote in the Senate. 
Imagine what would happen if the univer- 
sity really had an entrance examination 
and the colleges had to select their mem- 


bers from among the successful candidates. 


totals, 
the eollege 


it necessarv to dis- 
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upon What such a 


uuld produce, but it is scareely imagin- 


One may speeulate body 


able that they would plump for concentra- 


T y 


so much of the college teac 


general terms upon elassics, mathematics, 


history and divinity. 


And, in support of the contention that 


diversity of intellectual effort is a perti- 


would point out that 


nent consideration, I I 


1 . ’ . 
“An tr ve ara + } . , ‘ 
recondite subjects are to be studied at 


: . 
it must be at our own great centers ol 


ining. If there is any part of the world 


nere old euston S are dy ing out. rr inter- 
ting species becoming rare or extinct, it 


; for highly centralized countri 
t a distance from the scene of 


take care that the subject is studied while 


ere is yet time, On the spot, where no 
doubt the material is more readily avai 

ble, people are too much preoccupied to 
notice the ultimate effect of their own per 


sonal activity. If we should, for example, 


set about exterminating the vermin of Lon- 


don houses (which. by the way, 1S above 


ill things a most urgent question of re- 


not from Londoner, 


or even from our near neighbors in Cam- 


housing), it is any 
bridge, however interesting the minor hor- 
rors of war may be to their biologists, that 
iny protest will be raised about the out- 
rage which the extermination would entail 
upon the province of natural history. 

I have looked through that 
‘The Yearbook of the Universities 


of the Empire, 1914,’’ to see whether the 


interesting 


volume 


older universities of this country and the 
Empire had a notably extended or differ- 
ent range of subjects. The differences are 
mostly in name or in the differentiation of 
medical and theological subjects. It is in- 
teresting to note the gradual formation of 
university teaching in new lands. It seems 
to begin with medicine and theology, law, 
architecture, and 


engineering, commerce, 


banking; and next to take in our old col- 








: 
: 
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lege friends mathematics, classics, and nat- 
ural sciences, but it seldom shows any 
particular characteristics of local scholar 
ship or specialized learning; in the older 
institutions there are some suggestive sub- 
jects, as Assyrian and Babylonian archeol- 
ogy, classical archeology, African languages 

Swahili and Bantu), Irish language and 
literature, Dutch language and literature, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Scandinavian lan 
guages and Thibetan phonetics, library 
science, ancient Indian history and culture, 
Colonial history, Irish history, Scots his 
tory, civie design and civic law, scholastic 
philosophy, Zend philosophy, rhetoric and 
oratory reodesics. acoustics, meteorology, 
epidemiology in various forms. 

Among the subjects which I have noticed 
in other connections as not represented by 
name in any of the universities of the Em- 
pire, but still claiming attention from those 
who would help to make the facilities for 
education complete, there are, in the first 
place, the history of the various arts and 
sciences and of medicine, for which some 
provision has recently been made at Ox- 
ford under Dr. Singer; oceanography, 
which, through the generosity of Professor 
Herdman, has now obtained a footing in 
Liverpool; geodynamies, for which Cam- 
bridge wishes to make provision, historical 
geography and exploration; Malay and 
Polynesian languages and antiquities, aero- 
dynamics, meteorological optics, now neg- 
lected in this country; terrestrial magnet- 
ism, seismology, climatology (past and 
present), particularly of the Empire; illu- 
mination and photography, metrology, the 
science of precision, British archeology and 
dialects; and perhaps the technical sub- 
jects of radio-telegraphy, ballistics, and 
ventilation. These are subjects with which 
alone a fully equipped university is compe- 
tent adequately to deal, and the country is 
ill-provided until the educatonal authori- 


Lies Coope rate to supply between the what 
To secure this object l am no 
at all convineed that state aid is the only 
possibility. The pious benefactor is no 
more extinct than he was in the days of 


Het ry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. but 


. 
while the universities and their colleges 
Spe ik Wit two vo s and le ive IS l 
certain as to their ideals, it is impossibli 


that he should not be discouraged. 


As one passes in review our own educa 
tional institutions, one may judge of their 
ideals by their results. Judging in that 
vay, and looking at the edueaton of our 
publie schools, we may fairly say that the 
social or etl | ideal is lendid. It ex 
presses t] rineip f ellenee which I 
take to mean success in fair competition 
It is no doubt LHe i¢ rather than Chris 


tian; it is based upon the literature of the 
ancient Greeks, and has still strength 
enough to call forth the most devoted se 
saerifice. In the universities also the same 
ideal is quite easily recognized. There, 

anywhere, you can see the worship of su 
cess in fair competition developed into a 


Kor a ong time I have 


real religion. I 
thought that we should be much nearer 
understanding our real position in these 
things if we could persuade the classical 
scholars to do for Greek religion what the 
compilers and translators of the Bible did 
for the Hebrew—that is, to collect together 
in the best available translation the litera 
ture of the Greeks which formed the basis 
of their guides to conduct. The appropri 
ate contents of such a collection were 
sketched out by Dr. James Adam, a college 
colleague of mine at Cambridge, whose un- 
timely death is still deplored, in his Gif- 
ford lectures on the religion of the Greeks. 
With him the subject was a source of un 
bounded enthusiasm, and his lectures are a 


series of sermons on the Testament of the 
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Greeks. But We ordinat readers l! 
learned in the Greek literature, are in the 
POSITION of t} ose Who are off red sermons 
on the Old Testams nstead of the Old 


lf. If vou imagine where we 


] 


Testament its ; 
ld stand if the Old Testament were de- 


should 
nied to us exe pt Ih the original Hebré Ww, 
you. will understand the position the vast 


majority of us must oecupy with regard to 


Greek ethies, which are, in faet, the ethies 
of our ruling classes n the old sense, 
Therefore I use this opportunity to beg 
those who are enthusiastic for Hellen 

studies to \ is such a Testament. I feel 
sure it will enable us to understand the 
deals of the pul schools and universi 


ties, and throw an entirely new light upon 
the supposed conflict of classical and scien- 


tifie studies, which is possibly only another 





phase of the other perennial dispute about 
religious education. 

The ethical ideals of our schools and uni- 
versities are clear, excellent in themselves, 
and appreciated everywhere. They mani 
festly excite enthusiasm and develop the 
spirit of self-sacrifice for their maintenance. 
But what of the intellectual ideals? The 
subject is important, because the ecultiva- 
tion of the intellect is the avowed purpose 
of academic institutions, and the part of 
education which is necessary for carrying 
on the world’s work. Looking at the ac- 
tual practise of the universities, we can see 
that the intellectual 
confused, and enfeebled by the very proc- 


ideals are obscured, 
ess of competition between colleges which is 
so eminently successful in developing the 
ethical spirit. 

But the opportunity for strengthening 
and clearing out intellectual ideals is now. 
It may require some sacrifice of prejudices 
and traditions as between colleges and the 
university, but the reward will certainly be 


nM ereat 
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I suppose that the character of any dis- 
tinguished educationist a 


would be summed up in the words ** He 


spared not the rod’’; and to-day perhaps 


ratepayer nor 
the taxpayer,’’ but even that is not enough. 
Money without motive power does not make 
education. We may reserve our highes 


praise for those educational establishments 


the pursuit 


of which it may be said that in 


of a true ideal they spared ‘‘neither their 
prejudices nor their inherited privileges.’ 
It may sound sacrilegious, but it must Ix 
said: the Portia of our dreams w be 


e manner of her father’s will. 


WituiAM Napier SHAaw 


THE EDUCATION OF THE RURAL 
MINISTRY 


THE decline of the rural church has be- 
come a commonplace. The discovery that 
only about one third of the rural churches 
in one of our most populous and progress- 
ive states were growing—in membership 
and in influence—while the other two 
thirds were either standing still or declin- 
surprised us. The 
‘Alas! A won- 
this age.’ 
institution 


ing has not much 
orthodox churchmen says: 
derful religion in 
The sociologist **An 
so little conscious of the greater needs of 


decline of 


ol serves, 


the people it should serve as the country 
church it would be difficult to find.’’ It 
may be that there is decline of interest in 
religion in this age, but the declension is 
respect to traditional 
ritual. This itself is coincident with and 
indicative of a deepening interest in the 
Never has 


with dogma and 


fundamental religious values. 
there been an age, it seems to us, when s0 
many people were so keenly conscious of 
human obligations of honesty and 


+ , . 
t} ose 
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justice and human sympathy which we see 
to-day expanding beyond the limits of 
family and clan and city and state to 
embrace all the peoples of the world. And 
this is the heart of religion. The other is 
magic; and magic must surely perish 
under the clear penetrating rays of sci- 
ence. We must not allow the cynicism of 
diplomatist, of presidents and premiers 
and of the captains of finance to deceive 
us or to harden our hearts. The sociol- 
ogists’ interpretation is correct. In this 
day no institution which serves ean perish. 
Never were the social principles of Chris- 
tianity more certain of appreciation—by 
the awakening masses. 

To particularize, many causes have been 
assigned for the decay of the rural church, 
all of which have played a part. Poor pay 
for the minister we hold to be result as 
well as cause. The lack of a resident pas- 
torhood is very serious and goes back to a 
greater evil, the concentration of attention 
upon dogma and the consequent subdivision 
of the religious community into warring 
factions, each too poor to support a resi- 
dent pastor. Out of this has grown the 
‘‘railroad’’ preacher who visits his charge 
once or twice a month, preaches one or two 
sermons on Sunday, is entertained by the 
better-to-do of the community and scarcely 
learns to recognize by sight the whole of 
his parishioners. No real leadership can 
flourish in such a soil. Such a minister is 
not a pastor but a periodical lecturer who 
is exceedingly well paid for what he 
delivers. The slight part that the ideal of 
service plays in conventional religion and 
the unstable emotionalism, the mysticism 
and the dry exposition of outworn doc- 
trines in the face of modern facts, also 
have their part in driving the young and 
the vigorous of mind from the precincts 
of the country church. Nor must the lack 
of comforts, of friendly lighting, of good 
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music, of inviting seats, and warmth, and, 
especially, of a friendly human social 
intercourse, to prepare the body and mind 
as a fit dwelling place for that emotional 
overtiow and benevolence which we call the 
soul be forgotten as a contributing cause. 
The improved road, the automobile and the 
lure of the nearby town for religion or 
pleasure also levy their toll. 

But above all other causes of this spir- 
itual enervation is, perhaps, the lack of 
fitness of the minister himself. Morally 
perhaps—if for the moment we exclude 
intelligence of outlook as a part of moral- 
ity—he is as good or better than his par- 
ishioners. But, with the exception of a 
brilliant minority who are the salt of their 
kind, the country preacher lives in an- 
other age. He dwells fondly upon Bib- 
lical texts, wise saws and mellifluous or 
sententious phrases, but knows little of 
the germ theory of disease, agricultural 
cooperation and the best breeds of live- 
stock. The following veracious instance 
will illustrate a not uncommon aloofness 
of the country minister from the world of 
affairs. A Methodist preacher—a former 
student of a southern theological seminary 
—was holding a revival meeting in a small 
southern hamlet in the midst of a typhoid 
fever epidemic. He was making the 
utmost of the circumstances to exhort the 
unconverted to flee the ‘‘wrath of God’’ 
and ‘‘seek the saving medicine of the sal- 
vation of the soul, which is belief on Christ 
Jesus, and none other.’’ He used as his 
text the numbering of the children of 
Israel by David which brought down upon 
the people a terrible pestilence. An indig- 
nant young friend of mine, a student at 
the state university, asked him why he did 
not make use of his wonderful opportunity 
to tell the people about flies as disease 
carriers and the value of screened doors 
and windows and the removal of manure 
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piles and other fly breeding places as a 
means of combating the typhoid. <A look 
of deep pain and sorrow came over the 
devoted minister’s face and he replied, as 
his eyes and face looked fervently up- 
wards, ‘‘My spirit seeks communion with 
heavenly things; I am content to leave 
earthly matters to those of earthly minds.’ 
Somewhat of an exaggeration, perhaps, of 
the type but not qualitatively untrue to 
the facts. 

There can not be leadership until there 
is understanding of and sympathy with 
the life that is. Discipleship will flag, for 
all except the broken and crushed and 
senile, unless the promise is of more than 
dreams. The modern farmer has come out 
of the realm of mysticism through the urge 
of science. He is a citizen of the world. 
His psychology and philosophy are no 
longer those of fear but of knowledge and 
the mastery of things and the cooperative 
fellowship of his kind for common ends. 
He has no time in his busy world for the 
demonstration of ignorance that the theory 
of evolution is false and that the (reputed) 
doctrine that man descended from the 
monkey is a blandishment of Satan or for 
a proof of the power and benevolence of 
God as shown in his causing the sun to 
stand still while Joshua killed a few more 
victims. And yet only too often this is 
his spiritual aliment at the Sunday service. 
Youth grows restless and age drowsy under 
such enthusiasm for righteousness, and the 
more practical minded, like the lowa farm 
wife, prefer to have the glory of God 
demonstrated through the production of 
prize layers. And surely the gentle souls 
who still would be their brothers’ keepers 
may find an abundance of ills, personal 
and social, to be righted in this world and 
age without relying upon the folktales of 
the Jordan for their exclusive intellectual 
and emotional provender. 


But the fault lies not so much in the 
nature of the minister himself as in the 
system. He is but plastic clay which 
would have taken on any good moral im- 
press which his environment might have 
afforded. The tragedy is in the training. 
The degree of intellectual and moral (here 
we may include the functional in the 
moral) poverty of this spiritual birth of 
the average preacher is indescribable. In 
the past the great majority of them have 
had an uncertain training in the publie 
schools, now and then capped with a brief 
term in some denominational college—per- 
haps only in the ‘‘academy’’ or non-col- 
legiate department at that—or seminary. 
Here they obtained but little information 
or training to equip them for their most 
important of all tasks, the spiritual leader- 
ship of their fellow men. The few weeks 
or months which the more fortunate were 
able to spend under this instruction were 
given over to a vague and uncertain appli- 
cation to the elementary branches or to the 
textual analysis of Latin and Greek. A 
country preacher who a few years ago had 
read the New Testament in Greek was not 
an impossibility, but one who had studied 
the science of society or mastered the 
essentials of agriculture was unheard of. 
I have in mind one of the most prosperous 
denominational eolleges in a well-known 
state which but a year or so ago required 
of its students both Latin and Greek and, 
of those preparing for the ministry, 
Hebrew, in addition, but had no course in 
the social sciences in its curriculum. This 
college was the training shop of a denomi- 
nation which is remarkable for its insist- 
ence upon an educated ministry, and it 
turned out most of the preachers of this 
persuasion in the state. But were they 
educated—educated for the tasks their 
communities cried out to them to perform? 

Of course the education of the ministry 
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—even the rural ministry—is better now. 
The reorganization of the publie school 
curriculum has gone a long way and will 
go much further, and rapidly. There are 
more high schools, and the rural minister 
who comes on the scenes in the future 
(perhaps for some time doomed to be in 
the minority in his profession) will have 
had an opportunity to learn something of 
sociology, economics, political science, pub- 
lic health and sanitation, agriculture and 
other sciences of kindred usefulness. Even 
the denominational colleges and the semi- 
naries (which train but comparatively few 
rural ministers) are revamping their cur- 
ricula in the direction of less of the dead 
languages and more of social affairs. This 
is predominantly an age of social adjust- 
ment. The preceding generations empha- 
sized more the hard struggle with nature. 
Now we have learned to struggle with 
nature through man, cooperatively—not 
against him. The curricula, for the min- 
ister as for others, are slowly taking 
eognizance of this fact of fundamental 
readjustment. Some of the denominations 
have begun to recognize this fact along 
with their own inability to offer a strictly 
adequate denominational education to their 
ministers in training by establishing their 
seminaries in the shadow of the state uni- 
versities, whose curricula are to be the 
major part of the minister’s education. 
Furthermore, these same seminaries, per- 
haps largely under the critical influence of 
the students from the universities across 
the way, are constantly modifying their 
curricula in the direction of the social 
sciences. An equally hopeful sign of the 
spiritual times is to be seen in the tendency 
of the various denominations to unionize 
these seminaries in the shadows of the 
state universities instead of duplicating 
them, thus leaving funds for broadening 
and strengthening their curricula. 
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All this is excellent, but it is mainly for 
the city or town minister. What can we 
do for the country preacher? Shall we 
leave him to be trained or not trained in 
the country school, or at best in the local 
high school, with a smattering of higher 
education at the normal school, seminary 
or denominational college? Of course we 
have an ever-increasing number of incum- 
bents of country pulpits who support 
themselves from their Sunday earnings 
while they attend college. These student 
preachers are young and generally intelli- 
gent and earnest. They are, with a few 
random exceptions, the best of the rural 
ministry. But they are not really a per- 
manent part of it. They are the elite of 
the ‘‘railroad preachers,’’ getting practise 
and support from the country churches, 
while they prepare for the city or town 
ministry. <As helpful as they have been 
in building up a more liberal and fune- 
tional spirit in the country churches, we 
must turn elsewhere for the ideal country 
minister of to-morrow. 

Of course we must face the fact squarely 
that we never can have a real country min- 
istry, one which lives in the country and 
develops a high type of intelligent local 
leadership, until country churches are 
prosperous enough and willing to pay a 
living salary to a man who will bring his 
family and settle down in the country 
community to a full-time pastorate and 
thus grow into the lives of his people. 
And this is not possible in most com- 
munities until the divided congregations 
are willing to put the interests and de- 
mands of real religion before those of 
dogma and jealousy and other petty emo- 
tions and unite in common cause against 
their common enemies—vice, ignorance and 
social maladjustment. Denominationalism 
has largely supplanted or obscured Chris- 
tianity in the Christian church. But this 
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State of affairs can not eontinue much 
longer, if the church itself is to survive. 
Other agencies, like the social center, may 


take its place if it ean not see its problem 


and solve it. The bigger men in the 
Church understand this and are working 
toward an accommodation. 

The effective rural minister of the future 

ist be a resident pastor. He must be 
such in order to be a leader. He ean not 
be either successfully without the backing 
of the hole community. Therefore de- 
nominational strife and aloofness must go. 
But he must be something more than a 
resident pastor of a united church. He 


must be trained for his job. The promise 
of an adequate salary and a stable place 


professionally will make it possible for 


him to secure an education equivalent to 
that of the urban minister, but, of course. 
adapted to his own particular needs. This 


type of education must ultimately be 
afforded by the agricultural college. The 
new rural ministry is after all to be a 
form of social service, but social service in 
the rural community. The preacher must 
interpret life as well as—nay, more than— 
interpret texts. And he must lead in 
rural betterment quite as much as in 
prayer. I am fully aware of how strong 
an opposition there is to this view from 
certain quarters, but I am willing to let 
time decide between us—and in favor of 
the rejuvenated country church that is 
to be, 

It is beeause the social and economic 
problems of the country are different from 
those of the city that the rural minister 
must be trained in the eollege of agricul- 
ture. The best social service everywhere 
must be closely correlated with the lead- 
ing economic problems of the community. 
In the rural community this is agriculture 
and therefore the training of the rural 
leader must have an agricultural basis. 
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Not that he is to be made primarily a 
farmer. No more so than that every one 
who takes the agricultural course must 
specialize in farm crops or in dairy hus- 
bandry or in entomology. The modern 
iwricultural curriculum is an elective one 
based on a general foundation of rural 


science. The first years are spent in get- 


ting the foundation which serves as a basis 
for the upbuilding of specialized super- 
structure upon the general background 


knowledge of country problems. The last 
part f the course is devoted to the devel- 
opment of the specialized training whieh 
is to fit the young graduate for his specific 
job. Traditionally the agricultural college 
has reared only the superstructures of 
farm crops, animal husbandry, dairy hus- 
bandry and the like—the orthodox farm 
technique courses. But latterly it has 
added the superstructures of home eco- 
nomies, rural education, farm management, 
agricultural economies and rural sociology. 
Why should not these subjects have been 
based upon the traditional academie ground 
plan instead of the agricultural? Because 
they presuppose a different type of knowl- 
edge and they aim at a different form of 
service—service in and knowledge of the 
country. 

Thus it must be with the training of the 
rural minister. He must have his back- 
ground of rural science. He must have 
his general courses in agronomy and animal 
husbandry, in farm management and home 
management, in agricultural economies and 
rural sociology; but to this he must add a 
superstructure which will fit him for the 
special work he is to do. As the typical 
agricultural student ‘‘majors’’ in animal 
industry or in plant industry, the future 
country minister will major in rural sociol- 
ogy and rural economics. For him the 
courses on the rural church, the rural 
school, farm accounting, marketing and 
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cooperation, community organization, rural 
health and sanitation, and the like will be 
of the greatest interest. Without these he 
will not be adequately equipped for rural 
leadership. Life is *omplex in our day, in 
the country as in the town. The farmer 
is no longer an isolated individual pro- 
ducing for home consumption alone. He 
produces almost exclusively for the world 
markets and buys from the world markets. 
He must understand the mechanism of the 
system in which he lives. And he must 
have a leader whose leisure and habits of 
study and facility for expression render 
him fitted to expound to the farmer his 
larger relationships, needs and obligations. 
Who is so well fitted for this task as the 
new country minister—if his education has 
been adequate to his function? The spir- 
itual leader should also be the community 
leader. At least, if he can not measure up 
to the task of community leadership he can 
not long long continue the exercise spir- 
itual guidance. It will not be the merely 
good man, but the man who is good for 
something, who will lead the new rural 
community ? 

To these proposals two objections will be 
made, neither of them really fundamental. 
it will be said that the plan cuts the young 
minister in training off from an under- 
standing of the Bible—his ‘‘ peculiar text- 
book’’—and that it does not insure him a 
sufficient knowledge of the social and eco- 
nomic world outside the country commun- 
ity. If these complaints were justified 
they would constitute a serious objection 
to our proposal. But most agricultural 
colleges are located in close connection 
with the state universities. Those placed 
elsewhere almost without exception have 
developed general courses in history and 
the social sciences and other broadening 
and acculturating subjects. In either case 
the -prospective minister can elect such 
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subjects to meet his needs. Also, the sem- 
inary which plants itself beside the state 
university may serve the college of agri- 
eulture. Or, if the college of agriculture 
is located separately, such needs may be 
supplied by the location of a seminary to 
meet the demand and with less duplication 
of seminaries than now exists. The day 
when the theological seminary can survive 
as an isolated institution has already 
passed, 
L. L. BerNnarp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
BELGIAN UNIVERSITIES 

A party of representatives of British Uni- 
versities has visited Belgium at the invitation 
of the Belgian government, in order to ex- 
amine, among other things, an arrangement 
for the exchange of teachers and students 
between British and Belgian universities. It 
comprises the following: 

Professor T. S. Baxter, Dublin; Professor 
F. Boillot, Bristol and Birmingham; Pro- 
fessor T. Wight Duff, Durham, Leeds, and 
Liverpool; Dr. L. R. Farnell, Oxford; Sir H. 
Hadow, Sheffield and Manchester; Professor 
G. Norwood, Cardiff; the Rev. Sir George 
Adam Smith, Aberdeen and Glasgow; the Rev. 
H. F. Stewart, Cambridge; Professor d’Arcy 
Thompson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews; and 
N. J. Waring, London. 

The Brussels correspondent of the London 
Times describes the visit as follows: 

The party visited the Universities of Brus- 
sels, Louvain, Liége, and Ghent. At Louvain 
University, which has just been formally re- 
opened with 3,180 students, the visitors were 
given a cordial reception by the Rector. 

After the dinner with M. Hymans, the 
visitors were received by Cardinal Mercier 
at Malines, and proceeded to Antwerp, where 
the Burgomaster welcomed them at the Hotel 
de Ville. After a luncheon given by the 
municipal authorities the guests visited the 
Plantin Museum and the Institut Supérieur 
de Commerce, where the students sang “ God 
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Save the King.” In the evening the party 
dined at the Palace with the King and Queen, 
afterwards spending a considerable time in 
conversation with them. A reception given 
by M. and Mme. Henry Carton de Wiart to 
meet M. René Doumie, of the Académie Fran- 
caise, followed. On another day the party 
visited the Royal Library, the Art Gallery, 
and the collection of musical instruments, 
lunched with Professor Héger-Gilbert, were 
received by M. Max at the Hotel de Ville, and 
dined with Professor Paul Errera. 

The visitors spent one day at Ghent, 
and at night were entertained at dinner 
by M. Delacroix, the Prime Minister. They 
afterwards attended a musical evening given 
in their honor by the Union Anglo-Belge at 
the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire of Brussels. 

At a final business meeting, at which Brit- 
ish representatives were met by Dr. Hoche- 
pied, Directeur-Générale de l’Enseignement 
Supérieur, and the directors of the Univer- 
sities of Brussels, Liége, Louvain, and Ghent, 
the questions were discussed of the inter- 
change of professors between British and 
Belgian universities, particularly for limited 
courses of advanced lectures, and also of the 
interchange of students for postgraduate 
courses. The meeting was agreed that in 
principle such interchanges were highly de- 
sirable and united in the hope that satis- 
factory arrangements could be made to that 
end. 

The Belgian educational authorities will- 
ingly undertook to submit detailed proposals 
to the Universities’ Bureau of the British 
Empire, which the British delegates, on their 
part, cordially promised to explain and com- 
mend to the bureau and their respective uni- 
versities. The Belgian authorities also took 
the opportunity of considering the desirability 
of forming in Belgium a similar Universities’ 
Bureau to coordinate the external relations of 
Belgian universities with those of other coun- 
tries. It is confidently expected that such a 
bureau will soon be in operation in Belgium. 

The extraordinarily cordial relations between 
British and Belgian universities, strengthened 
during the war, give every reason to hope and 


believe that such interrelations as are here 
proposed will soon come into operation, and, 
with the splendid resources of the Belgian 
universities, can be, and no doubt will be, 
greatly to the advantage of those British stu- 
dents who can vary and supplement their 
own university education with a course of 
study in Belgium. 
TRAVELING STUDENTSHIPS 

Mr. H. S. We tts, the well-known English 
novelist, writes to the London Times as fol- 
lows: 

Professor Pollard’s letter is a useful reminder 
to those who may imagine that the endowment of a 
special professorship or so will serve to deflect to 
this country any considerable number of Ameri- 
can students who would otherwise go to Germany 
or elsewhere. Nothing can give this country an 
intellectual priority with the United States, with 
China, with foreign countries generally, or even 
with India and her own Dominions, but the pos- 
session of more professors and teachers and better 
professors and teachers than any other country. 
But I do not imagine that this new professorship 
has any such large pretensions as his letter would 
imply. The holder’s brief tenure will necessarily 
make his role that of a popularizer and intermedi- 
ary rather than that of an original source of 
knowledge. There is an enormous political need 
for such intermediaries, and this new professor 
will be an addition to our general educational or- 
ganization rather than to our (shockingly starved 
and underdeveloped) university system. 

There is another and parallel possibility of 
Transatlantic endowment to which attention may 
be called at the present time, and that is the en- 
dowment of—how shall I put it?—traveling stu- 
dents of contemporary history. It was Albert 
Kahn, of Paris, who first promoted such student- 
ships. Young men of promise destined by their 
quality not so much to an academic life as to a 
life of affairs in the press or politics have been 
given these Kahn traveling scholarships at the end 
of their academic career. They take their fresh 
minds to see the living realities of other countries 
in order to prepare a report upon them at the end 
of their two or three years’ journeying. The 
Kahn scholarship involves a voyage round the 
world. May I point out that it might be a very 
valuable thing indeed to institute a few scholar- 
ships of this type which would take promising 
British students over and about the United States? 
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would American 


They 


problems 


report on contemporary 


and characteristic American 
An able but poor Britisher gets very little 


opportunity of seeing the states at the close of his 


develop- 
ments. 
academic career. Such research studentships would 


serve a double purpose. They would give us a 
supply of new minds with some knowledge of 
American realities, and they would be of interest 
to Americans because they would give an impres- 
sion of American questions from a detached yet 


sympathetic point of view. 


REGISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

AccorDING to a statement issued by the Uni- 
versity of California, the total number of per- 
sons receiving instruction in the State Univer- 
sity of California is 9,685, while the figure for 
Columbia University has been placed at 8,204. 
This number is for resident students in degree- 
giving departments during normal sessions and 
exclusive of the summer session. 

President David P. Barrows, of the Univer- 
sity of California, states that while mere su- 
premacy of numbers did not necessarily indi- 
eate superiority of instruction or of eminence 
or of prestige, yet the statement having been 
made that the state university was second only 
to Columbia University in New York City, the 
figures from the office of the recorder of the 
faculties were announced to show the real posi- 
tion of the University of California among 
American collegiate institutions. 

The entire net total registration of the State 
University, including that of the extension and 
short courses, is 28,799 students, while the cor- 
responding figure of Columbia to November 1, 
1919, was 22,608, or twenty-one per cent less. 
In undergraduate students in the liberal arts 
the University of California leads, but Colum- 
bia has a larger graduate enrollment. 

A comparison of technical and professional 
subjects in which the students of the respective 
universities are most interested is significant. 
At the University of California the order of 
subjects attracting the most students begins 
with commerce, followed by agriculture, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, chemistry, 


law, dentistry, civil engineering, mines, medi- 
In Columbia University 


cine and pharmacy. 
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the order is headed by law, followed by phar- 
macy, medicine, business, 


mines, engineering 


and chemistry, journalism, architecture and 
dentistry. 

Extension division students of the Univer 
sity of California number 11,775 to 8,460, of 
Columbia. California also numbers 2,599 stu- 
dents in agricultural extension courses. In 
summer session figures Columbia leads by a 
total of 9,539 to 4,322. 
with the course at the University of California 
Farm, Davis, have enrolled a total of 1,088 


students. 


Farmers’ short courses 


A complete summary of the comparative 


registration figures follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Undergraduates: 
Berkeley 5,253 
Los Angeles , : 250 


r Kno 
0,005 


Graduate and Professional Students: 


Letters and Sciences 609 
Commerce 796 
Agriculture vs re 598 
Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering : , 591 
Chemistry 284 
Law 281 
Dentistry 245 
Civil Engineering ; 234 
Mines erate 230 
Medicine 207 
Pharmacy 107 4,182 
9.685 
Summer Session . + 4,322 
Extension Division ...... eee ee 
Agricultural Extension nas Se 
Farmers Short Courses . ‘ 542 
University Farm, Davis 546 19,784 
29,469 
Deduct Duplicates 670 
Net Total 28,799 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Undergraduates: (Lower Division) 
Columbia College 1,709 
Perr eee 711 2,420 
Graduate and Professional Students 
(Upper Division) 
Graduate Faculties 1,090 
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many who earnestly 


ayment of higher salaries 
must not overlook the fact tha 


the profession now hold a strate 
i 


tion by 


authorities next 


t, Tt wha er ries ft yr wht A 
s ‘ . I $ y ad 
‘ as fae 4 
ts t ‘ i 
to t r ov ore 
} i 
‘ > ieee ‘ 4 
j — ‘ ‘ “ 
ers will be " juate t t the s 
next few years 
y re giv g¢ their t ‘ ‘ > eff te i 
money to a movement intended t br 
ireds of thousands, as highly trained as then 
s. into competition with themselves in the « 
nal labor market And t re sugges y 
ry schedules based, not hele own desives 
heir own wortl it n the event need to 
act ¥ ing mé Ww 1 } rhe aa < 
e te ng profession 
s future must wisn su ss tot teacher I 
m in New Jersey 
t the danger v . win fe rs ¢ . . 
g to vert is not confined t that state It is 
yn-wid The seh ls in other states are threat 
1 in the same way and, in ma! nstances, much 
re seriously 
There in e no ques ym as to the facts Be 
ise of the low salaries paid, and the expenses and 


young men and women 
try to make it their life pro 


fession, but who, along with those dependent on 
them, must live and live respectably 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS 
f Ella Flagg Young, framed and 


A picTurE of Eli: 
presented to the National Education Associa- 


Miss Eaura M. Brayton, who was Mrs. 








| 
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University, was elected president « 
American Philosophical Association at the 


: . . ‘ M 

‘THI cr I It ica ist Week. Profess r Al 
red H J 3 n University vas 1) H. W. ] 
( ted seers v I M ( 

Rev. W am F. Ropinson, a native of St I r 
Louis, and for many years intimately con- 
nected with civic activities, has been ap- Mr. Simon G 
pointed president of St. Louis University. edu | 
Father Robinson succeeds Rev. Bernard J. } r recently at a test 
Otting, who has held the presidency for seven  celebrat 


years. 
Dr. Roswett. P. Anater, professor of pys- Board Journal reports that at t rec 
chology at Yale University, has been ap 


pointed to the ne wly established deanship of ind a number ol! 


the common freshman year. lirectly connected v the Addresses 











( : Wm. Dick, secretars the board of 
education, and Mr. Dimner Beeber, member 
I t ard pr t d t ¢ gvrat ila 
t ft teacher nd other edu nal or- 
ga t 3. Mr. Gra v} eighty years 
old, becam«e pr di t rd in 1897 and 


airma tet normal schools 
since 1874 

THE first election to the chair of Byzantine 
and modern Greek language and literature, 


founded at Oxford University by the late Pro- 
fessor Ingram Bywater in memory of his wife, 
but suspended during the war, has been made 
favor of Mr. Richard McGillivray Dawkins, 
Cambridge. 


fellow of Emmanuel College, 


Mr 


[rinity 


Henry Sruart Jones, research fellow of 
ollege, Oxford, elected 
( umd n pr fe ssor of 


to the late Profs 


MARGUERITI 


has been 
ancient history, in suc- 


ssor F. J. Haverfield. 


MLL} CLEMENT, professor of 


French language and literature at the Univer- 
sit f Versailles, is ving a s of six le 
tures at Vassar ( g 

AT a meeting of the Cornell Chapter of Phi 
Betta Kappa at Cornell University, Dean 
Frank Thilly spoke on The aims and fun 


Dr Hitts CAMPBELL, head of the 
Campbell School for Girls at Windsor, Conn., 
died at W eirsdales, F la., on December él, aged 


ALFRED 


sixty-nine years. 

Dr. Bratnerp Ketioae, the oldest member of 
the Middlebury College board of trustees, died 
on January 9, in Morristown, N. J. Dr. Kel- 
logg was graduated from Middlebury College 

of English litera- 


in 1858. He was professor 


ture at the college for some years. 

A NATIONAL conference on rural school con- 
solidation is to be held at Cedar Falls, Ia., 
from 20. This 
being arranged through the cooperation of the 
the 
Iowa State Teachers College and the United 
It is proposed 


February 17 to meeting is 


Iowa State Department of Education, 


Education. 


States Bureau of 


to discuss “ What 


schools must be 


our rural 
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1 do to meet after-war conditions and the 
( of the new day.” 

THE central portion of the fourth floor of 
Olivia Josselyn Hall at Vassar College was 
ae ed by fire on Ja t Th third 
floor was badly damaged by water. The loss 


is estimated at $30,000. 


A scuoon of public hygiene has been estab- 
a separate department of the Uni- 
This 
supervision of the 
first school 


lished as 
versity of Pennsylvania. department, 
medica 
of public 


the 


which has been under the 
1 school, and which was the 


America, will continue 


Dr. Alexander C. 


hygier e in 
under direction of 
Abbott as director. 

THE cooperative plan which has proved suc 
cessful in the engineering college of the Un 
versity of Cincinnati, has now been extended 
to the college of commerce. To make greater 
the probability of success, the 


cooperatl ve 


feature of the college has been placed under 


the control of Dean Herman Schneider of the 
engineering school. The increase in registra- 
tion apy lies to the night as well as to the day 


More out of men and women 


taking 


colleges. town 


than ever bef re are idvar tage ol the 


furnished by the university for 


opportunities 


academic education by night study 


getting an 
The night 


into 


college has brought the university 
] 


touch with the working people and makes 


it more popular with the rank and file of 
citizenry of the city. Late returns are ex 
pected to bring the total enrolment to 
students in the night courses. 
At Wesleyan University, the annual tuition 
fee 


i 


will be increased next year from $90 to 


$140, and the incidental fee will be increased 


from $50 to $60. Room rent will increase 


approximately 14 per cent. 
THe Cleveland 
January 3, 1918, to provide military training 


public schools voted on 
in the senior high schools beginning in Sep- 
1918. This military training provi- 
sion was contested in the courts. Attorney 
General John G. Price, of Ohio, in his letter 
of June 13, 1919, ruled that the adoption of 
such a that it not 
possible to include military training under the 


tember, 


course was illegal; was 


present physical education law. 
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Tue State Land Pierre, 
Dak Ta, 


mMmnounces 


Department at 

which has charge of the 
that the 
of this land for 


sch ) y] 
annual apportion- 


the 


ment from the income 

public schools of the state for 1919 is $1 
56,224, a sum much greater than any here- 
I It \ Ss dis I I ite 1 December yA" | 
each county, through the county super} 

tendent who turn distribute it to the 


haha county, the 


per capita, and in Minnel 


xceeded $88,000 


The sel lands are rented to farmers for 
grazing, and occa 1ally small sections ar 
sold, the income g g into the sch fund 


ch now has a principal of about $18,000,000 


Ar the last session of legislature of 


assed providing for the 


the 
i 
nt of ec] isses for the conservation 
appropriating a sum of $200 per 


= 
cl! ild 


special 
Ohio, 


requiring the 
Mr. Mever. f 
ted supervisor of the depart 


Minneapolis, 


benefit of such cl 
been appoit 


ment, and Dr. Douglas F. Wood, 


an ophth: Imologist, has donated his services 
for the examination of candidates and treat 
mer | ! cl lren iccel ed tor conserva 
tior V n classes 

In order to obtain the maximum coopera 
tion and teamwork by the Wharton School 


the record-breakins 





faculty in taking care of 
student body, and particularly the freshman 
class of more than 1,000 members, Dean Emory 
R. Johnson called a meeting of the entire 
plan of 
aid of 


instructors in ad 


suggested a 
yuld 


assistant 


faculty recentiy and 


organization which w secure the 
instructors and 
dition to the older 


A committee of five was authorized to be ap 


members of the faculty 
pointed by Dean Johnson to suggest a plan of 
organization and topics to be discussed at fu- 
take 


effect immediately after the coming holidays. 


ture meetings. The organization will 
In outlining the need for such an organization 
Dr. Johnson pointed out that the instructors 
and assistant instructors for the most part are 


the only ones who come in direct contact with 


freshmet! ( sequently t ! r I 
uity meetings, wi! 1 are tte y 
pr tessors I | assistant r sore ; 
of the first-year students d 

n sideration as they s 


fessors and assis protess 

Init t I ru ! 
sis nt : s T Ww t r 
l vg {) I} 


4} 
r k for = ; } ‘ for wit 
hy ateail . , 1 of 
| r } 14) ) 
A 


brought he re { re i Ox 1] 
ver me term to provide that women may 
be matriculated and Imitted deg ( 

the university The statute provides fo 

ret £ the pres Mi de ‘ i ind 
for the recog1 n T societies mer tu 
at ts wil h eo I th certail ] 

Wor 1e1 in itted Ss! ber T kK ‘ 
Ww ll, 1i the statute passed, be matr ] 
as members of the university. They v “ 
1cademical dress and will be subject regula 
tions as to conduct and discipline mad 
approved by the vice hanes r and proct 
Chey will be admitted to all examinatio1 l 
to all degrees except those in div y, und 
the same conditions as men, and after grad 
uation will be qualified to become members of 


convoeation, to sit on boards and committees, 
ind to act as examiners 
Nature 


bourg under the new 


Stras 


states that the University of 
réqime, ¥ opened on 
November 22. The authorities responsible for 


its “reconstruction” intend to maintain a 


high 


anxious to 


standard of studies, and are especially 


attract students from foreign 
faculties (law, sci- 


al d 


countries. There are six 


ences, letters, medicine, Protestant and 








SO SCHOO! 


( the ] 1 ’ } 
} 

ecture A S \ niv 

; } , 

‘ I Dee l | 

et ‘ 
d T ‘ ! d 

r r f 

making Phe 


y 
Y ‘ 

( lé ‘ ) 
r ‘ t 
buildir “4 $10 
C00) COD) i The ( cd 
‘ ‘ } I ¥ 
l (Mw) CMM) 


d ' ed, the library w a 
rer mere dist iting center for rnter 

: ° 

re | t t l cu 1 tne nte ectual té 
oT the cor unit > I rederic Kenyon the 


director ar 
Museum, who ope T ed the seh} ] on October 5. 
seventy students 


impressed upon its sixty or 


the principle that librarianship should not be 
thought of in terms of shelves and indicators, 
but should be 


very valuable public service, in view of the 


regarded as public 


service— 


passing « f political power to large numbers 
of only partially educated people, who may 
from mistakes in the use of 


be saved many 


that power through having access to a library 


with its works n history and political econ 
Sir Fred- 


of knowledge, but 


two subjecte 
Jlored, not the lack 
et for knowledge among the 
had 
Cabinet Minister in a laughing and not at 


all in a penitent Way 


heard a 


tine in matters of education. But the speaker 
found 
younger and more progressive leaders of 1 
that expenditure on 
+) 


education might be as profitable as any of the 


encouragement in the fact that the 


aie 
dustry were realizing 


ich figured on their 


other expenditures whi 
He paid a tribute to the Li 


balance sheet 
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A ela n tor the f{ l 
t ng ibout the und 
r » 4 ‘ » 4 
and in particular to Sir J facA 
. dent € the 7 , 
ne ihearien ta tha R ~~ Med 
£ i! rh ] 


‘ stuce 
] ; } ; ] ] ] 

. } 
la n tr Y tier x re ; y i 
f tivities f he } d Tr} 
vorld f +4 le na + 7 } 


ellent address on the mnortance { iI 
. . r y 

scious education The officer t 

. } . a D 

T1OT were unanimousiv reelected j 


Dean Brawley. of Morehouse College: Vi 
President Maxson, of Bishop C 


] ° Cc’ -elary froneowure? De n Cater, 


at the Carnegie Institute of 
1919-20, is larger 
approximately 


enrolled. Of 


s number 1,200 are in the division of science: 


than that of any previous year, 


four thousand students being 


th 
ind engineering, 375 in the division of the arts, 
industries, 400 in the 
and 86 in the 

In addition to these day- 


| 77 
ght students enrol 


500 in the division of 
chology. 

students are 2.000 ni 
the various courses. A feature that is partic- 
year is the unusually 


; ere 
ularily noticeable this 


large number of students who have transferred 
to Carnegie Institute of Technology, with ad- 


vanced standing, from other colleges; this is 














especially true of the engineering dep 
This condition may possibly be due to the fa 
} 


that they have been attracted by the 


for that sort of work in the Pittsburgh 
locality. 

THE number of undergraduates at Oxford 
University this term is 3,579, about 600 in ex 
cess of norn t before the war. 
this number 1,439 are freshman. There w 
I 124 Ri les S« lars reside e of wi 
45 are freshme At the women’s colleges 549 
students, 226 of whom are new, are 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

SITUATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 

has 


’ 
educational circ] 


THE 
CONSIDERABLE interest been aroused 


Canadian es by the summary 
dismissal, without stated reasons, of four pro 
fessors of the 


The men dismissed 


University of Saskatchewa1 
are John L. Hogg, Ph.D., 
head of the physics department; R. D. Mac 
Laurin, Ph.D., head of the chemistry depart 
ment, Ira A. MacKay, Ph.D., of the law 
school, and Samuel | Greenway, directo 
agricultural extensio1 

Under the date of July 14, 1919, the four 
men received letters from the board of gov- 
ernors stating that since the board was of the 
opinion that it would be in the best interests 
of the university that “ certain persons” retire. 
the board offered leave of absence from August 
1 to October 31, provided the professors de- 
intention of 


clare, prior to August 1, their 


from the university service at the 
termination of their leave of 


The professors rejected this offer, and the 


retiring 
absence 
board on August 11 removed the professors 
from the university service effective December 
1, 1919. 

In March, 1919, Professor Greenway in an 
interview with the provincial minister of agri- 
culture presented two statements showing ex- 
penditures for the extension department. One 
of these statements had been prepared by Pro- 
fessor Greenway and submitted to Dr. Walter 
©. Murray, president of the university. The 
had Dr. 


statement been 


prepared by 


other 
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Murray himself, and while t 
discrepancies betwee! tw 
president had not discussed the « 
Professor Greenway | e sé t 
interview Pr ‘ , Gres . 2 ‘ 
© sa d 1 \ i i 
he f eXCE] 
had no confid snaabilesl 
rhis dent car eu ( 
( ule ‘ nlyw | f ' 
hen Profess Gre l 
! ed re 
presidk vote 


MacKay. These men submitted 


for 4 r . 
t he did 1 I ( 

hould be take r Mr. G 

n opportun to be | d Tr} 
passed a unanimous r ] 
that the vote T ! lene pre 
should not be used in any vy prejudicial 
the interests of Mr. Greenway 

In i published statement issued rt 
after the dismissals had been anr minced, the 
board rovernors referred the ’ u 
tions f the faculty, and tl} four d ! rar 


professors claim that the resolution 
der ce in the preside nt was used 1? A manner’ 
prejudicial to the interests of Mr. Greenway, 


notwithstanding the other faculty resolution 
that it 


of the board of govern 


was not to be so used. The statement 
rs did not give r 

for the dismissals, except as implied in the in 
in their stateme 


clusion of these resolutions 


and the four professors in their claims 
investigation urged that 1 lequate 1 
for dismissal id been given 

The alumni of the university called 
the chancellor for an extraord ! 


convoeation, W hich 


Convocation is composed of | 

have received degrees from the ind 
owing to the youth of the institution includes 
a large number of prominent citizens of 
Saskatche nw have been given ad eund i 


ck (Tees 
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voted d I i ma 

LOI A re ution deprecating e ma 
er he n of the | d of governor 
d profe was pa d, a 
‘ ‘ t expre r ppre t t 

he services rendered the 1 

ersity by the four dismissed professors 

| I ‘ creat the | versity I 
Saskat convoca he body of las 
( t tters iffec university p ( 

I | ted t, in subsequent d l yns 
f convocation, that those alum! 
had tu beer idents t 1 
eT ere practically unanimous voung 

I I igat n, but were outnu be 1 
I the prep nderance otf ad eur members 


] f 1 el f } 
my t veral ¢ ‘ ‘ 
’ 1 

€ governors tends to render insecure the 
} ition of the teaching pr fession as a WV ‘ 
Tarmers wil thr ign their ¢ I 2 | I wit 
, : . } 
Mr. Greenw is director of agricultural s 


c eties felt that thev were d rectly interested: 
and other taxpayers, who felt that the entire 
neident indicated that the efficiency and use 


fult of the university had been or might 


oO! tion held a meeting at which Ww. M 
Martin, premier of Saskatchewan, appeared 
In answer to representations of this body that 
the provincial government should bring about 


| 
i 


an investigation by a royal commission to be 
composed of an educator of outstanding ad 
ministrative and executive ability, an eminent 
judge from a sister province, a teacher, a re- 
turned soldier and a representative of organ- 
ized labor, the premier said that such an act 
was beyond the power of the provincial gov- 
ernment. Under the present university act, 
said the premier, the only phase of the subject 
which could be discussed would be the question 


as to whether the board of governors had acted 


power to hire d dismiss professors at 
pie ire il ] ne rovern! t had no power 

ntertere h h« ‘ ‘ . rat . f 
the nive? ‘ 


the u rsity during practi the entire 
y 4 The ’ tr ‘ 
T} f ¢ staten . } ne ' 
com! tee makes cle ' ttitude of 
, ‘ her 
r'} S I iry ] SSa or I r fessors f 
| versity < Saskat aw y the ‘ { 
s vitho a hearing Ss ¥ every 
r c racy 1 tl same pr I Ss 
w! were f r r rn t " 
vy r teae! | ~ y ft I ) 
I a. at h wa 
rhe } les involved ar follows 
] I r¢ ra ur +} , S g 1 hv 
Magna (¢ urta app! bie t rofes 
! If rsity ro s have the rights 
tharehy prov > ia, of the rd of governors 
have ruthlessly late ohts } lis ssed 
fe ~ rs 
2. Has a professor right to a ring in his 
ywn defensé If so. then the board of governors 
have violated that right because a hearing was re 
1 t } four smissed professors by the 
I rd 
Has a professor a right to know the reasons 
for which he is removed from office? If that 
right is admitted, then the board of governors 


have violated it, because no proven reasons have 


4. Has a professor a right to know who his 
accusers are and a right to face them before an 
impartial board of inquiry? If so, the four dis- 
missed professors have been refused that right 
by the board of governors and by Convocation 
The result of the action of the board of gov- 
ernors of the University of Saskatchewan is to 
reduce the whole teaching profession to contempt 


and ridicule. 


One other professor, Kenneth G. MacKay, 


has resigned from the university staff, stating 





Siena al 
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that his acceptance as a teacher, of a lower 
salary than he could obtain by the application 
of his technical knowledge in commercial pur- 
suits was due to the security of tenure ac- 
corded university professors and that since 
this security was undermined by the action 
of the board of governors he did not care to 
continue as a member of the faculty. 

E. K. S. 

SASKATOON, 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MYTHS AND MYTH MAKERS 
CouUNTLEssS volumes exist, dealing with the 
myths of the Greeks and the Romans, of the 
and the Norse, of the American 
Indians and the Negroes, and there ars 


Teutons 
ade- 
quate studies of the legends of early days in 
America, such as the immortal story of the 
hatchet and the cherry tree, but I believe that 
no attention has been paid to the contem- 
porary myth maker, especially the one who 
uses figures as his medium of expression. 

It is my purpose to set forth my acquaint- 
ance with a widespread myth of the figurizers. 
I do not assume that I know its complete 
history or the full extent of its distribution. 
It is an essential part of American culture 
and it could probably originate and spread in 
no other civilized country. More than that, 
as I shall*show, it has all the magic properties 
of an amulet or of Aladdin’s lamp, for it has 
been used to lure money out of the public 
treasury. 

Reduced to its norm, this myth runs about 
as follows: 

Of the countless myriads of children in the ele- 
mentary schools, only an infinitesimal part enter 
the high school, and of these a number approaching 
absolute zero enter any higher institution. 


As an amulet this myth is used to enlarge 
the curriculum of the high schools, but I have 
occasionally heard it employed as a charm to 
turn the course of all state money toward the 
valuable 


schools. It is equally 


elementary 
for either purpose. 

The originator of this myth must be classed 
with the great unknown who swore the first 
oath. In either case the realm of influence has 
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been very wide, and countless variants of the 
primitive form now exist 
My own acquaintance with this myth bega 


in Minnesota about twelve years ago. A 


popular speaker assured the members of a 
that not 


teachers’ convention one per cent. 


of the students who entered the first grade of 


the elementary school ever “ saw the inside of 


a high school. About three years later I dis- 


covered the myth in Virginia, not in the 


mountains, as might be supposed, but at the 


university. A celebrated educator of the 
who had been state superintendent 


address at the 


State, one 
of sch ols, in an university, 
repeated the same myth, but raised the 
with the myth 1 
Arkansas 


prominent educator of the state in addressing 


centage to five. I next met 
its more primitive form in 
summer-scl students gave the perc 
as one. 


I] f the 


= 


Time and space would fail me 


various teachers and business men who have 
repeated this myth to me in private conversa 
tion. The myth is in print, however, and no 
one now needs to rely upon the oral versions 
the Proceedings of the 


130, and there reads as 


It may be found in 
N. E. A. for 1914, p 
follows: 

According to the report of the U. S 
sioner of Education 92 per cent. of the children of 
school age are enrolled in the elementary schools, 


Commis 


only about 5 per cent. in the secondary schools, 
and only about 2 per cent. in the higher institu 
tions. . Only a small percentage of high-school 
students complete the four-year course—perhaps 
not more than 10 per cent. 

This forms part of a speech by a former 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It is to that no 
made of the fact that the high-school course 
is half as long as that of the 


comparisons of 


be noted mention 1s 
elementary 
school, and that high-school 
numbers with those of the elementary school 
the figures for the 


should be based 


elementary schools of some years befor: It 


upon 


should be further noted that “higher institu 


‘ colleges” only, and that the 


means 


“ 


tions ” 


world perhaps” is employed in the final 


statement. These suggested changes, however, 


would remove the statement from the domain 
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ul 
l } extended debate « v nal edu 
it t I h played imy nt pa 
Mr. F f O 1 leading protagonist of 
vocational educat howed clearly the effec 
the myt the 1 ls of those who had 
been investigating the subj f vocational 
edu I Hi Lid 
One the I st start] ng statements that t 
Commiss on Vocational Education appointed 
the Six third Congress made was that 85 1 
< t tT ili the el! ldre that enter the pu 
} 3 f n ‘ intry é the schools before 
they reach the a f sixt hat not er 8 per 
cent. of those w enter t high school ever get 
thr ind take the d 1; that not « r per 
nt f tl who gra e from the high sel 
ever enter the college or the university (p. 717 


were used by at least 


ers of the House of Repre 


six other meml 
sentatives during the debate on vocational 
educatior Mr. Sloan said: 

aa ¢t} in 8 7 r< + of the stud +a ¢ tae u 
the | | graduate therefrom 1082 


who gradu: 


only about 3 pe eent. of those 
a t per 


from high to the higher schools ar 


Mr. Schall avoided definite figures in part 


with 
Onlv al it 8 per cent. of those who enter hig! 
school succeed in getting through. Only a small 


| 


yn to the higher schools and 


per cent. of that 8 go 


those who do 


Mr. Powers insisted that “ of 
school less than 2 per cent 


from a college or university 


graduate 
92 per cent. of our children leave 
ever complete a high school 
Browne used a more poetic r 


rrade.” Mr. 


r 


sion of the myth, as may be seen: 


What percentage of the school children enter the 
high schools? Eight 
cent. never pass over the threshold of a high school 


who enter the high schools only 


per cent Ninety-two per 


Of the 8 per cent 
3 per cent. graduate. 


Mr | or 7 l ad ve e it ( , 
5 ew elemel! ~ 
That the myt! is ad nite part of our 
liture tnat 1 serve the hig . purposes, 
not be doubted It 1 [ I interest, 
ugh, to tur! m ft u Ty, s 
t I er I made I 
M Summers, ( I Bureau 
Educktion, and printed Report of t 
mmissioner of Education for 1912.” Th 
] 1 this re} rt precedes Vv T The 
ted versions of the myth mer ed. This 
lat T } sed upon the he d ta } il 
ible, was an attempt to detert how many 
f ne ce} dre wh enter +} ‘ mentar 
hool enter the high school d graduate 
therefror This statisticiar iys that the 
number enrolled in the first year of the hig 
school for 1910-11 was approximately 24.55 
ne OT q the =—T,, ] enT aT ; f h Pil 
ers in the elementary grades id that “ about 
9 per cent. of the students entering the low- 
est grade f the } ot} eeho ] v constitute the 


ns do not extend to college stu- 


dents, but any person who is interested may 
mak¢ me calculations for himself. In doing 
so according to the method of Mr. Summers, 
he will not join the ranks of the mythmakers, 


find something that Lord 


but he may Baco1 
+ +} 


te] Sus “ may pe rhaps come to he price ot a 


pearl,” and incidentally he may be of genuine 
education and to all 


service to vocational 


education. 





TU QUOQUE BRUBACKER! 


Epitor oF Scuoor and Society: An 


To THI 
appeared in the December 
umber of Atlantic M 
“Plain Talk to Teachers,” by President A. R. 
srubacker of the State College of Teachers at 
Albany, N. Y. With most of the article I 
found myself in hearty accord; but there is in 
it a discord. He 


clearly the characteristics and needs of a pro- 


the nthly entitled 


rather strange discusses 
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fession of teaching, and shows that there is petty scl iroom method SOIL yx lagogy ti 
now no such profession, at least in the lower the neglect and exclusion of more substantial 
ranks, where there is no permanence of tenure, subject-matters. An attempt was thus made 
no professional consciousness, and no worthy’ in a legislative body to actually d 
standard for teaching normal scl v} Dr. B er il 
Dr. Brubacker says that one “ damning uates and implies might as well be done 
heresy ” held by the laity in general and, regard to colleges and schools of education 
what is worse, by a great many teachers, is the But no sane man would introduce such a bill 
belief that “any one can teach.” I take him to-day; and in the same way, why should a 
ilso to include in this the belief that “ any yne—especially one in the position of Presi 
ne who knows a subject is prepared and com- dent Brubacker—sneeringly asperse the schools 
petent to teach it,’ for he says truly that and colleges of education on the false charge 
supervisors and superintendents are free from that in them “the child is taught everything 


this heresy and demand not only adequate so skillfully that he learns nothing 
scholarship but also professional training. No Macaulay, in his Essa History, makes 
me would expect any other endorsement or the statement that one writer often tells less 
demand from a successor of David P. Page, truth than another, simp! ecause he tells 
and the head of a training school for teachers more truths. As I said, the article in its en- 
immortalized by the author of that old classic, tirety is wholesome; but the writer has told 

The theory and Practise of Teaching. 


But on the verv next page he gives a back pective and told less truth by injecting an 
] | , 


” 


s truth simply because he injured his per 


handed slap at colleges and schools of educa irrelevant, distorted, and distorting truth—or 
tion and schools of pedagogy, by giving the’ rather half truth—which, of course, could be 
impression that these confine themselves alto- admitted as a fact in many colleges and 
gether to petty school-room methods which he schools of education But this superfluous 
characterizes as “soft pedagogy.” Weare not’ and distorting truth stands out in his articl 
familiar with the practise in his own institu- as one of his dominant aims 


] 


tion, but feel sure that the colleges and Then, one wonders, as a matter of pr 


schools of education. as a rule, throughout the fessional ethics, why he nodded at all in that 
country demur to such an insinuation and false note: for he lamented the lack of pro 
such a* characterization. It may be that in fessional ethics among teachers, and empha 
new institutions and in a new movement there sized its value throughout his otherwise ex 
have been such weak spots; but the schools cellent article. I feel sure that in most o 
and eolk 


of the Alleghanies—have long since put away 


. , i seine onl stands of eluant ha 
res of education—at least those west the colleges and aids f education th 


teachers of education—not merely of school 


such petty practises, if indeed they were ever *00O™ pedagogy—are alert and wide awake to 
thus limited and benighted. That charge of the situation ; pe d tt at they al d their teacl 
limitation to petty school-room methods is an ("8 4Fre @S8 Virie as can be f ind im OCner 
old and favorite insinuation and imputation, departments. Ir PERS t years a high percent 


age of the newly elected pre sidents of colle 


not only against colleges and schools of edu- ; “inl ; : 

; : ant universities inve PET! yrotessor t edu 
cation but against normal schools as well. It : a I 

] } ] . cation. W hen we were cnil dren we Tl vy } ive 

has always been made by those hopelessly in- eee 
. , > . > } understood as chi dren and have 
fected by what President Brubacker calis the : ; = ' 
' a <a . children (in “soft pedagogy”), but we would 
‘damning heresy,’ that professional prepara- : ‘ 
. : ; : Pret assure President Brubaker that the schools 
ion is unnecessary , 
. *7 iy and colleges of education have, as a rule, put 

About forty years ago a bill to abolish its : 0 Lhe tort 

; ; ; ; away the childish things which he deplores 

normal schools was introduced into the legis- 


lature of a western state, on the ground that JOSEPH KENNEDY 
these institutions were confining themselves to THe UNIversiry or NortH Dakota 
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QUOTATIONS 

WORKS SCHOOLS 

WE publish in an 

a conference held last 
the Association for the Advancement of 


cation in 


ther column the report of 
at Manchester by 
Edu- 
This 


hopeful signs 


wee k 


and Commerce. 


the most 


Industry 
movement 18 one oO! 
of educational progress now visible. The pro 


] 


adopted for the local organization of a 


tem of works schools shows how seriously 
is being 
great emp! yers of adolescents, 


while the revelation of work actually being 


done hows that, while the government is 
hesitating as to the date when compulsory 
continued education will come into force, the 
‘ overs have not hesitated to make further 


} e " a 
; ‘ nt } 


‘ated from the 


first in these pages, for it is only by means 
of such a policy that the Board of Education 
and the backward local authorities can be in 
duced to Conference cleared up 


sch ( ls. 


move. The 
many misconceptions as to works 
The chairman, Dr. Kenneth Lee, insisted that 
no industry, not even the highly organized 
cotton industry, could progress in something 
more fruitful than rule of thumb efficiency, 
supported by highly trained research workers. 
He urged the Association to resist any at- 
tempt to reduce educational expeftditure. He 
looked 
Mr. T. 


Messrs. Lever Brothers, repudiated the sug- 


for a double or treble expenditure. 
Knox, the educational adviser to 
gestion of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
that used in 


the interests of the particular employer, and 


tion works’ schools would be 
not in the larger interests of the education of 
the young people. He said that he would be 
prepared to disband the association if such a 
charge could be substantiated against any of 
the education schemes of the firms belonging 
to the association. The policy was to educate 
the young people for life, and the fact that 
with life 

But some, at 


the education was associated their 
work was educationally sound. 
any rate, of the speakers felt that the educa- 
tional system could not be limited to young 


Lee, of Messrs. Renold (Lim- 


persons. Dr. 


(Vou. XI. No. 264 


ited ; of Manchester, stated that when it be- 
eame known that the boys and girls in their 


receiving education there was a 


works were 
demand for adult education, and 130 men 
were now enrolled in evening classes. Pro- 


fessor Bompas Smith declared that the fun- 


damental purpose of these schools was not to 
more productive workers, or 
England the 


The general aim was to 


make better or 


even to make the greatness of 


ideal of their lives. 
industrial order 


establish a better social and 


and build up a healthier and nobler country. 
With such ideals no well-wisher of childhood 
can, we suppose, quarrel. 


It seems to us unnecessary any longer 


defend properly controlled works schools, and 
we hope that the letter signed “ Headmaster,’ 

another column, will do something to allay 
hostile and unreasonable criticism. It is 


more important to see how they are conducted 
and on what principles education is given 
in them. Mr. Harold Rostron, the head 
master of Messrs. Tootal Broadhurst, Lee and 
Bolton, said that it 
work of a 


Co.’s school at was use 


less to at 


empt to do the normal 
seconaary school with the seven or eight hours 
a week There 


training, there must be training in citizenship, 


available. must be physical 


in world history, in English, in some form of 
mathematics, in practical work, and domestic 
There must be healthy competition 
in team games. Mr. W. H. Benton, of 
Sheffield, thought it would be better to exclude 


sciences, 


from the 
that the 


the processes used in the works 


practical training on the ground 
broader the education the better the effect on 
the special industry. Miss 


Messrs. Selfridge’s, went further, and pleaded 


Enwright, ot 


for the freedom of the pupils to express their 
But, as Mr. R. W. Furguson, of 
Bournville pointed out, the character of th 
school 


particular 


own ideas. 


must largely depend upon local and 
Pioneer work could 
without done 
firms, but education as a whole must be organ 
ized by the joint efforts of the state, the local 
Mr. Ferguson 


conditions. 


state or rate-aid, be by local 


authorities, and the employers. 
very wisely urged that there should be no 
and 


line between works schools 


The very fact that these schools 


clear cut 


other schools. 
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are continuation schools should determine that 
It is essential that works schools and 
should 


point. 
all other 
dove-tail into the existing system. 


day continuation schools 

But the point for employers and parents 
alike to keep in mind and for local education 
authorities to weigh is that, as things are, 
there can be no efficient dove-tailing. It is 
impossible while the present system of ele- 


mentary education with its complex and 
muddled method of ex-standards and higher 
elementary education survives. What is es- 


sential is a definite four years’ course of a 
purely secondary type from the age of ten and 
a half to the aye of fourteen and a half years 
The children 
who secure this secondary course are fit to 


in every “elementary” school. 
enter the day continuation school and to take 
immediate advantage of the courses indicated 
by the various highly experienced teachers 
and organizers who spoke at the conference 
last week. Employers of all types are suffer- 
ing from the inadequate education given in 
the elementary schools from the age of eleven 
onwards. If that period could be devoted to 
a liberal secondary course, and if the children 
at the same time are brought into a healthy 
physical condition, the advanced work of the 


continuation school will be of the greatest 
possible value. One speaker said that it 
would be possible in these schools to secure 
pupils of a matriculation standard. That is 


a hopeful and necessary goal. The continu- 
ation school must be one of the ways through 
to the universities. We are well aware that a 
large percentage of the children will neither 
desire nor be able, in view of previous dis- 
abilities, to reach any such standard. They 
will reach their efficiency in life in other ways. 
But these schools must offer to all the chances 
now only open to so-called scholarship chil- 
dren chosen at random at the age of six or 
nine years. This scholarship system should 
disappear, and if a four years’ course for all 
is given in the elementary schools it will be 
unnecessary, since the competent children will 
then automatically pass to the grade and type 
of work or study congenial to their capacity 
and their temperment. Meantime the em- 


ployers have shown that the day continuation 
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schools answers an urgent need and robs the 
Board of Education of any excuse for delay- 
ing the full operation of the Act of 1918.—The 


London Times Educational Supplement. 


CONTINUATION TEACHERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Tue Board of Education has issued as Cir- 

Note on Teaching 

in Continuation Schools as a Career addressed 


cular 1,132 the following “ 


to Teachers in the Army.” 

These notes are written in order to bring be- 
fore those who are now engaged in teaching in 
the Army the nature and possibilities of a 
career as a teacher in day continuation schools 
when their military service comes to an end. 
That career not only offers prospects of a rea- 
sonable livelihood, but also gives opportunities 
of taking part in an important branch of pub- 
lic service. It may therefore appeal strongly 
to those who, through the medium of Army 
education, are already contributing to the so- 
cial and intellectual development of this coun- 
try, and who, by taking up work in continua- 
tion schools, would be able to utilize to the full 
their present experience. 

Continuation schools are a new experiment 
in the field of education. Hitherto the major- 
ity of boys and girls who have not been for- 
tunate enough to proceed to a secondary school 
have finished their regular education for good 
and all when they left an elementary school at 
some time in their fourteenth year; that is to 
say, before the age at which the normal boy or 
girl begins to appreciate knowledge for its own 
sake and to understand its value as a prepara- 
tion for life. 
good work which they accomplish, failed to 


Evening schools, in spite of the 


reach the great majority of those who stood 
most in need of further education. Many boys 
and girls put off attending them until they had 
forgotten much of what they had learned in 
the elementary schools and had suffered in 
body from the lack of proper physical training. 
Again, these schools were open to the charge 
of involving overstrain for the average stu- 
dents who usually came to them at the end of 
a hard day’s work. 

It was in part to remove this defect in our 








tem of education that the Education Act of 


1918 was devised Inder Section 10 f that 

Act. from a date still t fixed for each area 

i bligation is laid on every young person be 

twee Ttourteen T | Sixtes years rT age wl ) 
, | 


é I 1 
least 280 r h year. In seven year 
after tl 3 t peration the 
nul f s must be 320 in each year, and 
the pupils st tte id up to eighteen, 1! tead 
of sixteen years igre Che education in the 
schools will be ven in the daytime, and em 
ployers must so arrange hours of work that 
juvenile employees are free and fit to attend 
the ntinuation school for, say one whole day 
ir two half days in each week, or according to 
such other arrangements as may be made in 
view of the circumstances of a particular lo 
( ty 
This measu ; intended to bring withir 
the effect f nat il educat thi 
period idolescence, a period of critical im 


ill t D vers of mind 

not be t str rly emphas zed that the poss 
bilities of this reform will only be realized if 
the schools are fully staffed, and with the right 


t ted that hen tha »} le « 
estimate tLnat whel tne sc nor are 


30,000 teachers will be 


It is 
fully established some 
required. In view of the demands of other 
types of school a very large number of cor 

} to be 


tinuation school 
recruits to the profession, and this means that 


teachers will have new 
there is a promising opening for those who are 
considering the question of permanent em 
ployment and have the necessary qualifications 
for the work. 

It is already evident that there will be a spe- 
cial need for teachers of subjects of general 
history, geog- 


education, such as literature, 


raphy, the elements at least of economics and 
sociology, science and mathematics. But spe- 
cialist teachers will also be wanted who will be 
concerned with subjects of a practical char- 
acter, such as gardening, manual crafts and 
drawing. Again, the Education Act provides 


lly for physical training, and those who 


specia 
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No 


re qualified instructors of this subject in the 
. , . , eo £7 
Arr ly W ll only need a short period of full- 


mm to adapt their 


r } le ¢ , ot n ¢ continuation set ol 
ar ‘oper 
Provision, too, must be made for in- 


e 


laws of 


ruction in simple physiology and 
will be a ec 


anguages, 


health. Finally, there rtain number 


f teachers of modern and a cer- 


tain number in increasing proportion as pupils 
eo eas tn te 


ot between sixteen and elgnteen 


dealt with (see paragraph 3), of teachers of 
technical subjects required by skilled workers 
in industry and commerce. It will thus be 
seen that the requirement hools ar 
very wide indeed, and it may be added that 
the 1S¢ fulne ss f a teacher will be eg lw 

creased if he proves to be versatile; if, for ex- 
ample, he is able to undertake one or more of 


the practica 


subjects in conjunct 
lish subjects. 

This work will not be e: 
elementary or the secondary school, and, in 
general, the teaching profession offers no wide 


opportunity for fame or fortune 


ts compensations. The teacher m 
man lives, and upon him depends the character 
f the future generations of the citizens of 


Moreover, in the con 


schools, problems and potentialities alike w 


country. 


be exceptionally interesting. The pupils will 
be, not school children 
hand knowl 


from the factory or office or 


ll 


ers with a first edge of life 


as seen 
Many, per- 
haps most, will weleome the opportunity for 
various 
the 


Organized games, 


serious study. All will welcome the 
recreative and social activities of which 
school will be the center. 
such as cricket or football, should play an im- 
portant part in their school life, and any one 
with a love of games should have ample oppor- 
Thus, 


among these boys and girls, the impulse to 


tunities for satisfying his enthusiasm. 
social service, which in the last four years of 
trial has grown so markedly in our race, may 
find full scope; for here, if anywhere, will be 
accomplished the mental and bodily equipment 
of those who will have to bear the grave burd- 
ens and responsibilities of the future. 


From the financial point of view teachers in 
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continuation schools will undoubtedly benefit 
by the movement which has been, and is still, 
going on for the improvement of the salaries 
of all teachers. The salaries likely to be offered 
by local education authorities, with guaran- 
teed periodical increases, the possibilities of 
promotion to a head teachership at a consider- 
ably higher scale, and the guarantee of a good 
pension in old age or disablement, should be a 
fair alternative to many openings in the busi- 
ness world, the Civil Service or the profes- 
sions. Continuation school teachers in schools 
receiving a grant in aid from the state will be 
eligible for the very considerable benefits given 
under the new state system of pensions, which 
provides both for a retiring allowance for old 
against disablement 
ill-health. 
must be remembered that school holidays give 


age and an insurance 


through accident or Finally, it 
the teacher more opportunity for enjoyment 
of leisure than is the case in the great major- 
ity of vocations. 


If the need of 
realized, it will be 


the continuation school is 
self-evident that the good 
teacher must possess high qualities of charac- 
ter and temperament, sympathy with the de- 
sires and aspirations of youth, a comprehen- 
sion of its intellectual difficulties and limita- 
tions, and power to explain the interplay of 
knowledge and life, simply and patiently, and 
implant germs of enthusiasm, which will grow 
and bear fruit as the boy grows to be a man. 
More than this, the teacher should become fa- 
miliar with the kind of life which his pupils 
lead; with the organization of the offices or 
factories in which their working hours are 
spent; with their tastes and habits in times of 
leisure; and with the conditions of their home 
life. Any experience of clubs for working boys, 
or of the Boy Scout movement, will be helpful 
in this direction. It is also hoped that there 
will be opportunities of studying such ques- 
tions, either through the medium of a univer- 
sity settlement, or possibly in connection with 
some acfual factory or business house. In any 
case, unless he has this acquaintance with their 
workaday lives, the teacher’s relations with his 
pupils will be remote and academic, instead of 


being, as they should, intimate and human. 
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The nature and amount of training whi 
will be required by those to whom this circular 
is addressed will probably vary somewhat. It 
is assumed that the majority will wish, as a 
rule, to teach the same subjects that they have 
taught in the Army, subjects in which they ar 
already reasonably well grounded. But even if 
no instruction in 
they 


subject-matter is necessary, 
methods 
moditied 


how the 

should be 

to render them suitable for 
1] 


will need to learn 


adopted in Army classes 
continuation 
schools. Again, they will have to acquire an 
insight into the special character and aims of 
the schools and into the outlook of adolescent 
pupils. Lastly, as already noticed, they should 
be put into direct contact with the industrial 
conditions under which these pupils are living. 

The administrative preparation for continu- 

will 
; 


matter and it is as yet difficult to say definitely 


ation schools necessarily be a lengthy 


courses of training 


of the type described in the 


when, or by what bodies, 
previous para 


graph will be established. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that much of the work of training must 
be done by local education authorities, that is 
to say, by county councils or county borough 
These too, 
ae 


rule, appoint the teachers to the new schools 


councils. authorities, will, as a 
If, therefore, any teacher in the Army wishes 
to consider seriously the question of becoming 
a continuation school teacher, his best course, 
in the first instance, is to address an inquiry, 
stating his qualifications, to the education 
officer of the county or county borough in the 
area of which he would prefer to serve. 
Board of Education will furnish addresses of 


If the 


at the time when such an inquiry is made, is 


these officers, if required. ) authority, 
not yet able to make any definite statement as 
to training facilities in its area, the applicant 
facts of his 


Board of Education, who will always be glad 


should notify the case to the 
to give advice as to the best course for him to 


follow. 


ful consideration at any time to letters of in- 


Apart from this, they will give care- 


quiry on this question, and will be ready to 
furnish such information as they may possess, 
which will be of use 


continuation schools. 


to intending teachers in 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 
COLLEGE 
INCREASI TO 


TEACHERS 
RANK 


f service 
iking fact 
iving the 


the 


had been rece 


wages were in some cases given 


increases, the apparent tendency bei: gz 


a general “ salary level commen- 


surate with present-day needs.” 

Since that paper was completed, additional 
further 
general recognition of the necessity 
for all.” 
the total percentage increases for 
1918-19 and 


1919-20 in the salaries of professors, assistant 


data have come to hand proving still 


the quite 


a living 


table shows 


wage The following 


the period covering the two years 


professors and instructors, in a large nun 


the 


throughout 


leading educational institutions 
the The 


have been computed from the annual it 


ber of 


values given 


country. 


reported by the Bureau of Education 


be seen hat teachers of low 


majority the cases cited have received equal 


or greater percentage increases in their sal- 


aries than have those of superior standing. 


Assist- 


ant Pro- 


Instruc- 
tors. 
fessors 
Percentage of Increase 
in Salary—1918-20 


A. and M. College of Te 20 
Ashland College, O.. 5 25 
Beloit College, Wis 21 
Bradley Polytechnic, I] 15.5 
Brown University, R 

(ase S hool, Q.. 

Central College, Ark. 

Clarkson College, N. Y.. 

College of Ind. Arts, Texas. 

Colorado College 

Colorado Teachers’ College 

Conn. College for Women. 

Cornell College, Ia 


SALARY 


No 


ing Colleg 

ra Ma 

eland College, la 

line [ niversity, Minn 
loward College, Ala 
Lehigh University, Pa 
Stanford Unive rsity, Cal 
Lincoln University, Tenn 
Middlebury C 
Milwaukee-Downer College, 

Wisc 11 
Mississippi College 33.3 
Montana School of Mines 19. 
Moravian College, Pa 20 


ley 
a ud 
( 


llege, \ t 


Morningside College, Ia. 32 

Mount Union College, O 18 

North Carolina College 10 

North Dakota (¢ ollege 13 

Norwich University, Vt 11. 
Oklahoma College for Women 44 
Ottawa University, Kan 19 
Pacific ¢ ollege, Ure 11 

Rio Grande College, O % 
R an ke ( olle ge, Va 
Simmons College. Tex 
St. Mary’s College, Kan 
St. Mary’s ( ollege, Ky 
st Mik hael’s ( ollege, Vt 
St. Olaf College, Minn. 

Sweet Briar College, Va 
labor College, Ia 
leachers College, N. ¥ 

emple University, Pa 

‘rinity College, Conn 

Inion College, Neb 

Inion University, Tenn 

Iniversity of Florida, 

Iniversity of Kansas 

Iniversity of Kentucky 

Iniversity of Louisville, Ky 

Iniversity of Minnesota... 

Iniversity of Nebraska. 

Iniversity of Nevada. 

Iniversity of N. D. 

‘irginia Christian College 
Virginia Military Institute. 
Wartburg College, Ia. 
Wesleyan College, Conn. . 
Western Col for Women, Ohio 
William Jewell ( ollege, Mo 


) 
' 
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